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Introduction 


As  work  on  the  Southern  Ontario  Strategy 
proceeds,  the  Regional  Planning  Branch  will  be 
producing  a  series  of  "position  papers"  to  sum  up 
progress  to  date,  outline  issues  identified  in  the 
work  program,  and  seek  policy  direction. 

This  first  position  paper  is  concerned  with 
the  "state  of  the  art"  at  the  beginning  of  the  project. 

It  briefly  describes  recent  and  prospective  population 
trends,  outlines  the  results  of  regional  planning 
studies  to  date,  and  discusses  both  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  implementing  a  planning  strategy  for  southern 
Ontario  and  also  some  of  the  means  available  for  doing 
so . 


The  main  purpose  of  the  paper,  so  far  as  the 
Branch  is  concerned,  is  to  secure  early  direction  as  to 
the  goals  which  the  Government  seeks  to  achieve  and  the 
level  of  commitment  which  the  Government  is  prepared  to 
make  to  achieving  them.  Only  with  such  direction  can 
the  Branch  focus  its  efforts  so  as  to  prepare  an 
acceptable  and  workable  strategy  in  the  least  possible 
time . 
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Summary 


1.  Present  population  trends  in  Southern  Ontario 
would  lead  to  increasing  concentration  in  the 
major  urban  areas,  particularly  in  the  south-west, 
and  an  increasing  domination  of  the  Central  Region 
over  Southwestern  and  Eastern. 

2.  Principal  planning  concerns  in  Southwestern  Ontario 
relate  to  the  urban  pattern  and  the  threat  to 
agricultural  lands  and  lakeshores. 

3.  In  Eastern  Ontario  the  limited  economic  base  is 
the  principal  concern.  There  is  a  need  for 
larger  urban  service  centres  (100,000+)  and 
diversification  of  the  economic  base. 

4.  In  Central  Ontario  the  key  question  relates  to 
the  long-term  magnitude  of  the  Toronto  area,  and 
the  means  and  direction  of  diverting  some  of  its 
growth  if  this  is  considered  desirable. 

5.  The  related  question  of  prime  importance  deals 
with  the  desired  future  scale  of  development  in  the 
Southwestern  sector  of  Central  Ontario,  specifically, 
the  Lake  Erie  shore,  Kitchener-Waterloo-Cambridge 
and  St.  Catharines-Niagara  Falls-Welland . 

6.  Throughout  Southern  Ontario,  the  prospects  for 
agriculture,  natural  resources  and  recreational 
resources,  and  the  prospects  for  the  Shield  area 
in  particular,  give  cause  for  concern. 

A  number  of  broad  development  strategy  option 
"packages"  for  Southern  Ontario  can  be  considered, 
with  the  future  of  the  Toronto  area  as  the  key 
element.  In  general,  those  likely  to  be  most 
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beneficial  are  likely  to  be  most  difficult 
to  implement.  In  no  case  are  dramatic  results 
likely  to  be  achieved  quickly. 

In  selecting  a  preferred  course  of  action,  it  is 
crucial  that  the  Government  should  consider 
the  means,  difficulties,  costs  and  side-effects 
of  following  it.  An  unrealistic  decision  would 
lead  only  to  failure  and  frustration. 

Environmental  considerations  should  be  regarded, 
as  they  have  not  generally  been  in  the  past, 
as  a  basic  constraint  on  economic  and  urban 
development,  and  firm  and  positive  policies  for  the 
protection  of  rural  resources  are  essential. 

Changing  social  and  economic  conditions  also 
present  both  constraints  and  opportunities  in 
devising  a  long-term  development  strategy. 

These  include,  for  example,  the  declining 
birth  rate;  the  expansion  of  the  service  sector; 
more  favourable  economic  conditions  for 
agriculture  and  other  primary  producers;  and 
increasing  difficulties  for  the  manufacturing 
sector . 

A  number  of  economic  instruments  exists  which, 
if  deployed  selectively,  could  be  used  to  help 
attain  preferred  regional  development  patterns. 

The  work  program  following  completion  of  this 
paper  will  be  aimed  at  (i)  preparing  long-term 
development  options  related  to  opportunities 
and  constraints;  (ii)  developing  sets  of 
regional  objectives;  (iii)  assessing  the  tools 
available  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  trend 
pattern;  and  (iv)  assessing  the  options  against 
both  the  objectives  and  the  available  means  of 
implementation . 
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1 .  Background  to  a  Southern  Ontario  Strategy 

This  section  reviews  the  general  pattern  of 
population  change  in  southern  Ontario  (to  be  the 
subject  of  a  full  technical  paper)  and  the  main  conclusions 
arising  from  regional  planning  studies  to  date. 

In  this  paper  we  continue,  for  the  most  part, 
to  use  the  three  southern  Ontario  planning  regions  - 
Southwestern ,  Central  and  Eastern.  This  is  done  for 
consistency  and  convenience.  Later  papers  in  this 
series  will  reflect  a  geographical  breakdown  of  southern 
Ontario  more  accurately  reflecting  natural,  economic  and 
functional  divisions. 

1.1  Population  Change 


In  1971,  7,703,000  people  resided  in  Ontario. 
That  population  represents  a  growth  of  about  24%  since 
1961  and  over  103%  since  1941.  As  a  comparison,  during 
the  1960's  Canada  grew  by  only  18%.  The  province  grew 
yearly  at  a  rate  of  2.3%  as  compared  to  1.8%  for  Canada. 

Historically,  about  half  of  the  population 
increase  in  southern  Ontario  has  been  the  result  of 
population  migration.  The  population  growth  due  to 
migration,  however,  has  been  uneven  across  the  region. 
Close  to  %0%  of  the  net  migration  experienced  between  1961 
and  1971  concentrated  in  the  five  metropolitan  areas  of 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kitchener/Waterloo,  Ottawa  and  London. 


Since  migration  seemed  to  concentrate  in  these 
five  metropolitan  areas,  we  find  that  the  areas  surrounding 
these  centres  are  clearly  those  where  migration  is  the 
preponderant  growth  determinant.  This  will  be  especially 
true  in  the  future  as  the  fertility  rate  and  population 
growth  due  solely  to  natural  increase  declines. 
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If  we  analyze  southern  Ontario  at  a  little 
closer  grain,  we  find  that  within  the  last  ten  years 
the(fialton,  Peel,  York  and  Toronto  regions  have  been 
the  fastest  growing,)  along  with  Ottawa-Carleton  and 
other  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  urban  centres,  while 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  province  grows  at  a 
rate  much  lower  than  the  provincial  average. 

By  region  in  southern  Ontario,  we  find  che 
shares  of  total  population  to  be  fairly  stable.  However, 
even  between  1961  and  1971  the  Central  Region,  centred 
on  Toronto,  grew  faster  than,  and  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  two  regions. 

Historic  Population  Distribution  by  Region 


1961 

1971 

Southwestern 

18% 

17% 

Central 

65% 

67% 

Eastern 

17% 

16% 

The  population  and  trend  analysis  has  led  to 
several  conclusions  concerning  what  southern  Ontario 
might  look  like  in  the  future.  In  1971  the  six  metropolitan 
areas  of  southern  Ontario  constituted  about  50%  of  the 
total  population.  (  If  current  trends  continue  those  six 
areas  will  capture  80%  of  all  new  growth  expected  in  the 
province . ) 


If  we  again  look  at  the  regions,  there  will  be 
a  continued  net  migration  loss  in  the  north  and  the  east. 
Even  taking  into  account  prospective  major  new  developments 
and  assuming  a  major  diversion  of  about  200,000  extra 
people  into  the  Eastern  region,  very  little  change  is 
expected  in  the  overall  distribution  of  population  in 
southern  Ontario. 


Future  Population  Distribution  by  Region 


2,000  with 
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Developments 

Southwestern 

17% 

15% 

16% 

Central 

67% 

72% 

69% 

Eastern 

16% 

13% 

15% 

If  a 

large  sc 

ale  change  in  the 
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southern 

Ontario  is  desired 

. ,  substantial 

new  policy  measures  will  be  necessary. 

1 . 2 _ Principal  Findings  of  Regional  Studies 


1.2.1  Southwestern  Ontario 


There  are  four  key  areas  of  concern  in 
Southwestern  Ontario  requiring  a  policy  response. 

1.  The  concentration  of  prime  farmland,  and  the  public 
concern  for  its  continued  agricultural  use; 

2.  The  region’s  extensive  shoreline  areas,  and  the 
concern  that  these  shorelines  be  planned  in  the 
face  of  accelerating  industrial,  urban  and  recrea¬ 
tional  requirements; 

3.  The  differences  in  growth  and  income  between  the 
✓  southern  and  northern  portions  of  the  region. 

4.  The  region's  pattern  of  urban  growth  and  the  impact 
and  consequences  of  urban  growth  in  rural  areas. 

The  progress  report  prepared  for  the  Southwestern 
Ontario  Region  has  recognized  the  need  to  preserve  the 
region's  prime  farmlands  and  recreation  areas,  and  has 
set  the  preservation  and  further  devplnpment  o.f  agrirnUrral 

s 

land  as  the  prime  objective  of  regional — pd^armduig  in  South¬ 
western  Ontario.  In  terms  of  industrial  and  urban 
development,  the  rate  of  growth  has  been  moderate  and 
sustained,  and  policies  have  therefore  been  designed  to 
maintain  the  existing  viability  of  the  region's  economy, 
by  means  of  an  urban  development  strategy,  and  the 
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identification  of  areas  of  special  concern  requiring 
comprehensive  and  large-scale  planning.  Special  areas 
of  concern  which  would  warrant  provincial  involvement 
include  such  large  scale  developments  as  the  Bruce 
Nuclear  Power  Project,  the  SOAP  Project  in  Sarnia, 
and  the  role  of  London  as  the  principal  growth  centre 
in  the  region. 

1.2.2  Eastern  Ontario 


The  region  contains  two  distinct  geographic 
areas,  the  Canadian  Shield  -  Rideau  region  and  thet Ottawa 
Valley  -  St.  Lawrence  Lowlands^)  Most  of  the  existing 
development  is  concentrated  in  the  latter  area. 

The  economic  base  of  the  region,  apart  from 
the  government  complex  in  Ottawa,  is  heavily  dependent 
on  agriculture,  forestry  and  slow-growth,  low-paying 
manufacturing  industries.  The  economy  is  subject  to 
fluctuations  due  to  seasonality,  cyclical  demand,  import 
competition  and  other  exogenous  factors. 

With  the  exception  of  Ottawa,  the  region  has 
only  a  few  urban  centres,  with  Kingston  being  the  largest 
of  these.  The  Shield  area  has  no  centres  with  population 
greater  than  2,000.  The  dispersed  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation  has  hindered  the  development  of  local  business  and 
service  institutions .  This  condition  has  resulted  in 
income  leakages  to  centres  outside  the  region  (Toronto 
and  Montreal) . 

Both  the  Ontario  Government  and  the  residents  of 
the  Eastern  Region  favour  growth  for  the  area,  but  differ 
on  the  amount  and  type.  The  residents  favour  a  dispersed 
pattern  of  development  which  would  create  no  large  urban 
centres  and  would  preserve  the  present  lifestyles  of 
the  region.  Viewed  in  a  provincial  context,  however,  one 
or  more  centres  in  Eastern  Ontario  will  have  to  achieve 
a  population  level  of  100,000  fairly  rapidly  in  order  to 
benefit  from  economies  of  scale  and  to  divert  development 
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pressures  from  Toronto. 

The  following  policy  guidelines  are  recommend¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  the  work  done  to  date: 


The  prime  agricultural  lands  (Classes  I  and  II) 
in  Eastern  Ontario  should  remain  under  culti¬ 
vation,  and  policies  to  increase  the  economic 
viability  of  agriculture  should  be  introduced. 

The  recreation  resource  potential  of  the  area 
should  be  developed,  but  no  centre  should  be 
wholly  dependent  on  tourism  as  an  economic 
base  due  to  its  seasonal  and  low-income 
characteristics . 

The  industrial  base  of  the  region  must  be 
diversified  to  broaden  employment  opportunities, 
alleviate  intra  -  and  inter-regional  (real) 
income  disparities,  and  insulate  the  region 
against  the  effects  of  a  decline  in  a  given 
sector  of  the  economy.  Industries  with  strong 
^  forward  and  backward  linkages  should  be  favoured. 

iv.  Any  urban  strategy  which  takes  account  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  the  region  will  have  to 
include  an  element  of  dispersion  and  should 
emphasize  a  balanced  economic  mix  for  each 
community  identified  as  a  growth  pole.  ** 

v.  The  introduction  of  any  large-scale  new  community, 
or  the  massive  stimulation  of  an  existing  centre, 
will  necessitate  the  stimulation  of  income  and 
employment  in  smaller  towns  to  prevent  de¬ 
population  of  these  centres. 

vi.  The  location  of  designated  growth  centres  must 
be  selected  to  maximize  the  positive  impact  on 
Eastern  Ontario's  economy.  Locations  tied  too 
closely  (physically  or  economically)  to  Toronto 

or  Montreal  would  tend  to  continue  leakage  patterns. 
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1.2*3  Central  Ontario 


The  Central  Ontario  Region  is  extremely 
diverse,  extending  as  it  does  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Haliburton  and  from  the  Niagara  Escarpment  almost  to 
the  Quinte  Peninsula.  Up  to  now,  the  planning  program 
in  Central  Ontario  has  focussed  mainly  on  the  Toronto 
area  and  specifically  or.,  the  problem  of  accommodating 
and  guiding  the  growth  of  the  urban  complex  centred  on 
Toronto.  We  shall  therefore  deal  with  this  area 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the  region. 

1.2. 3.1  The  Central  Ontario  Lakesh ore  Urban  Compl ex  (COLUC ) 


The  Central  Ontario  planning  program  really 
began  with  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  Region  Transport¬ 
ation  Study  (MTARTS) ,  which,  in  1967,  produced  a  report 
(Choices  for  a  Growing  Region)  depicting  a  number  of 
conceptual  alternative  long-range  growth  patterns.  This 
led  to  the  publication,  in  1970,  of  Design  for  Development: 
Toronto-Centred  Region  -  the  "TCR  concept".  Some  of  the 
main  features  of  that  concept,  subsequently  adopted  as 
Government  policy  and  still  having  that  status,  are: 

i.  Two  tiers  of  urban  communities  parallel  to  the 
lakeshore,  separated  by  a  parkway  belt,  and 
varying  in  scale  and  function. 

ii.  A  strong  east-west  linear  configuration, 
anchored  at  either  end  by  Oshawa  and  Hamilton 
as  second-order  centres,  with  Toronto  as  the 
first-order  or  primate  centre. 

iii.  Stimulation  of  eastward  growth,  matched  by 
restraint  of  development  northward  in  the 
Yonge  Street  corridor. 

iv.  A  broad  tract  in  the  north  (Zone  2)  to  remain 
predominantly  rural. 
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Projected  population  for  all  of  TCR  by  2000 
was  about  8  million;  for  the  Zone  1  urban  area, 

5.7  million. 

The  1970  TCR  policy  was  too  general  in  nature 
to  be  readily  translated  directly  into  programs  of 
development  control,  transportation,  resource  protection, 
etc.  A  process  of  refinement  and  elaboration  was 
therefore  undertaken  for  the  inner  portion  of  TCR, 
which  led  to  the  creation,  in  1970,  of  the  COLUC  Task 
Force,  comprising  representatives  of  six  ministries 
together  with  planners  from  Metro  and  the  five  regional 
municipalities  making  up  the  COLUC  study  area. 

Essentially  the  task  force  was  instructed 
to  refine  the  Toronto-Centred  Region  concept  so  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a  common  framework  by  the  regional 
municipalities  and  the  various  agencies  of  the  provincial 
government  in  formulating  their  policies  and  programs. 

The  task  force,  therefore,  made  no  attempt  to 
examine  alternative  urban  arrangements. 

The  COLUC  task  force,  therefore,  has  affirmed 
the  basic  TCR  structure  of  three  principal  axes  of 
development,  as  follows: 

1.  Toronto  to  Hamilton 

2 .  Toronto  to  Oshawa 

3.  Toronto  to  Aurora/Newmarket. 

The  northern  corridor  (Aurora/Newmarket)  is  by 
design  a  junior  partner,  affording  neither  the  potential 
nor  the  economies  of  scale  of  the  other  two. 
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The  axes  west  and  east  are  each  split  into 
two  parallel  tiers  or  corridors  but  the  outer  terminal 
city  in  each  case  --  Hamilton  and  Oshawa,  respectively 
i s  intended  to  strongly  and  directly  influence  both 
tiers  by  convergent  design  of  access  systems.  For 
example,  major  transportation  links  both  along  the 
lakeshore  and  in  the  second  tier  will  converge  on 
Hamilton  in  the  west  and  Oshawa  in  the  east. 

COLUC  is  however,  more  than  just  a  system  of 
urban  places.  Reciprocal  to  the  urban  structure,  and 
necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the  mature  state,  is 
the  open  space  frame. 

The  COLUC  urban  area  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Lake  Ontario  shore,  a  major  recreation  resource;  on 
the  west  by  the  Niagara  Escarpment;  and  on  the  north  by 
the  Oak  Ridges  Moraine.  The  spine  of  the  Parkway  Beit 
runs  continuously  east-west  through  the  complex,  while  the 
stream  valleys  and  the  Parkway  minibelts  run  north-south. 
Between  the  northern  limits  of  the  second  tier  of  urban 
places  and  the  Oak  Ridges  Moraine  is  an  area  designated 
as  open,  rural  space. 

In  summary,  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
COLUC  task  force  are: 

i.  The  Urban  System 


The  preferred  functional  roles,  sub-regional  and 
pole  population  and  employment  levels  for  the  mature  state 
should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  COLUC  urban  structure 
plan.  The  sub-regional  allocations  and  the  allocations 
for  the  five  main  poles  of  the  overall  system  (Toronto, 


. 
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Hamilton,  Miss issauga/Malton ,  Oshawa,  North  Pickering/ 
Airport)  should  be  considered  firm  targets.  The  figures 
for  the  other  urban  places  can  be  considered  more 
flexible  within  the  sub-regional  allocations. 

ii . _ Implementation 


Programs  for  housing,  transportation,  piped 
services  and  social  and  community  services  should  be 
designed  to  satisfy  and  facilitate  the  preferred 
population  and  employment  objectives. 

iii . _ Agriculture 


As  a  matter  of  urgency,  the  province  should 
adopt  aggressive  policies  to  support  the  agricultural 
imperatives  and  priorities  described  in  the  report. 

The  objectives  are: 

to  maintain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  prime 
agricultural  land  in  agricultural  production 
and  to  secure  long-term  flexibility  to  meet 
future  food  needs; 

to  maintain  the  lands  scheduled  for  eventual 
urbanization  in,  or  restore  them  to,  productive 
agricultural  use  in  the  interim; 

to  establish  long-term  agricultural  use  priority 
elsewhere  by  the  introduction  of  appropriate 
controls  on  non-agricultural  .uses  and  by 
economic  incentives. 

iv.  Natural  Resources  and  Recreation 


The  province  should  adopt  a  comprehensive  policy 
for  resource  use,  settlement,  and  countryside  management 
to  provide  for  the  natural  resource  and  recreation  needs 
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of  the  COLUC  population,  including: 

policy  recognition  of  the  natural  resource  and 
recreation  value  of  the  upland  areas,  with 
programs  to  protect  the  Oak  Ridges  Moraine  in 
particular ; 

policy  recognition  of  the  recreational  and 
fisheries  potential  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Sirncoe, 
the  inland  lakes  and  the  major  river  valleys; 
control  of  rural  residential  development  in 
.  accordance  with  the  natural  resource  and 
recreation  objectives. 

The  process  of  refining  the  original  concept  led 
to  the  identification  of  a  number  of  important  issues 
which  could  not  be  resolved  at  the  purely  technical  level 
of  the  COLUC  operation.  The  most  fundamental  issue  of 
all  relates  to  the  gross  scale  of  population  and  urban 
development  in  ma.ture-state  COLUC,  its  acceptability  in 
terms  of  the  concentration  of  economic  activity  in  one 
small  part  of  Ontario,  and  its  impact  on  natural  resources, 
and  the  alternatives  which  may  be  available. 

The  COLUC  project  has  carried  the  provincial 
planning  program  a  long  step  forward  in  translating 
the  very  broad  1970  TCR  concept  into  specifics,  and  in 
identifying  the  major  implications  of  the  policies  based 
on  that  concept.  It  has  not,  however,  produced  a  firm 
or  final  plan.  It  has  made  it  clear  that  several  key 
decisions  and  commitments  have  yet  to  be  made  at  the 
political  level  for  a  realistic  and  effective  plan  to  be 
possible . 


Of  these  decisions,  clearly  the  most  important 
relates  to  the  future  scale  of  COLUC,  a  decision  which 
will  be  of  basic  importance  not  only  to  the  COLUC  area 
itself  but  to  the  whole  of  Ontario.  There  is  clearly 
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a  strong  feeling  current  in  many  quarters  that  the 
population  of  COLUC  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow 
to  the  "maturity"  level  of  6  to  8  million  envisaged 
by  the  task  force,  but  rather  be  held  to  perhaps  4  to 
5  million  -  the  estimated  capacity  of  present  commit¬ 
ments  in  servicing  systems  etc.,  likely  to  be  reached 
before  the  end  of  the  century  according  to  present 
trends . 


X 


Whether  it  is  realistic  to  try  to  impose  a 
fixed  "ceiling"  on  COLUC  is  very  much  open  to  question. 
More  practical,  and  probably  more  useful,  would  be  the 
objective  of  slowing  its  growth,  a  policy  which,  if 
successful,  would  do  much  to  alleviate  the  stresses 
\  arising  from  rapid  growth  -  such  as  the  cost  of  housing 
At  present,  the  urban  population  of  COLUC  is  expected 
to  grow  from  3.09  million  in  1971  to  5.26  million  in 
2001.  A  desirable  target  might  be  to  cut  this  growth 
by,  say,  25%.  This  would  mean  diverting  about  half  a 
million  people  to  other  areas  during  the  next  25  years  ■ 
a  mammoth  task  but  perhaps  not  an  impossible  one. 


1.2. 3. 2 


Outer  Central  Ontario 


Simcoe  and  Northumberland  Counties 

The  COLUC  task  force  confined  its  attention  to 
the  central  part  of  TCR  -  Metro  and  the  five  neighbouring 
regional  municipalities.  According  to  its  terms  of 
reference,  it  did  not  consider  one  of  the  important 
features  of  TCR  policy:  stimulation  of  growth  in  two 
areas  outside  the  Toronto  commuting  area,  the  counties  of 
Simcoe  and  Northumberland.  This  proposition,  whose 
objectives  include  relieving  growth  pressures  in  the 
Toronto  area  itself,  is  now  being  examined  by  task  forces 
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in  the  two  areas  concerned.  Until  the  two  task  forces 
report,  the  feasibility  and  local  acceptability  of  this 
course  of  action  cannot  be  assessed.  However,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  broader  perspective  of  a  Southern  Ontario 
Strategy,  coupled  with  a  growing  concern  over  the  future 
size  of  the  Toronto  area,  may  lead  to  a  reconsideration 
of  the  appropriate  location  and  scale  of  prospective 
new  growth  centres. 

South-West  Central  Ontario 

The  south-western  part  of  the  region,  extend¬ 
ing  in  an  arc  from  Regional  Waterloo  to  Regional  Niagara, 
is  at  present  in  a  policy  vacuum  so  far  as  provincial 
planning  is  concerned.  This  is  particularly  regrettable 
because  it  contains  two  of  the  province's  principal 
urban  complexes  (Kitchener-Waterloo-Cambridge-Gueiph 
and  St.  Catharines-Niagara  Falls-Wel land) ,  which  are 
also  among  the  most  idpiuiy  growj-ng  parts  not  only  of 
Ontario  but  of  Canada.  In  Regional  Niagara,  this  is 
despite  a  considerable  degree  of  dependence  on  slow- 
growth  or  declining  industries,  and  threatens  one  of 
Canada's  chief  agricultural  resources,  the  Niagara  fruit 
belt.  In  Regional  Waterloo  and  neighbouring  Guelph  and 
Brantford,  continuing  growth  is  raising  important 
questions  about  the  future  supply  of  water  and  the 
disposal  of  sewage.  Both  areas,  now  multi-centred,  face 
the  problem  of  determining  a  long-term  urban  structure. 
Collectively,  the  vitality  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
south-western  sector  appears  to  present  real  opportunities 
in  terms  of  diverting  growth  from  COLUC;  but  this  would 
mean,  in  effect,  creating  an  enormous  regional  urban 
complex  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  If  well  planned, 
this  would  not  necessarily  be  undesirable  in  itself; 
but  it  would  seriously  conflict  with  any  policy  of 
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diverting  economic  growth  and  population  to  the  east 
and  the  north  -  as,  indeed,  the  present  attractiveness 
of  the  area  to  economic  growth  does  in  any  case.  Policy 
guidance  will  therefore  be  needed  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  growth  of  the  south-western  sector  is  to 
be  accepted,  restrained,  or  stimulated. 

Ea  Idvrnand-Ecvfo  l  k 

In  recent  years  several  major  industrial 
developments  have  taken  place  on  or  near  the  Lake  Erie 
shore.  Ford  has  built  its  new  assembly  plant  at 
Talbotville  and  Dominion  Foundries  and  Steel  has 
acquired  a  site  for  a  steel  mill  at  Port  Burwell.  But 
the  main  concentration  so  far  is  at  Nanticoke,  where 
an  Ontario  Hydro  thermal  generating  station  is  now  in 
operation,  ground  is  being  broken  for  the  Steel  Company 
of  Canada's  new  mill,  a  Texaco  oil  refinery  will  soon 
be  under  construction,  and  a  very  large  industrial 
park  will  soon  be  developed.  The  effect  will  be  to 
increase  the  urban  population  of  Haldimand-Norfolk 
Region  from  about  35,000  to  about  250,000  by  the  end 
of  the  century,  including  the  Townsend  new  town. 

Nearby  places  such  as  Brantford  will  also  feel  sub¬ 
stantial  effects.  The  significance  lies  in  the  emergence 
of  a  major  new  trend  in  urban-economic  growth  in  Ontario. 
If  not  prevented,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other 
industries  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Ford,  Stelco, 
Dofasco,  Texaco  and  Hydro,  and  the  end  of  the  century 
is  likely  to  see  one  of  Canada's  largest  industrial 
concentrations  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Effec¬ 
tively,  this  would  be  a  major  expansion  of  the  "Golden 
Horseshoe"  and  would  tend  to  consolidate  the  economic 
dominance  of  central  southern  Ontario  over  the  province. 


Is  this  desirable? 
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The  Shield 


The  Central  Ontario  Region  includes  a 
large  portion  of  the  Precambrian  Shield,  a  scenic 
recreation  area  for  city  people  but  supporting  only 
a  small  resident  population  on  scanty  resources. 

The  Shield  area  is  entirely  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  region,  though  providing  it  with  a  priceless 
recreational  resource  and  has  special  problems  of 
its  own  -  a  precarious  economy  reflected  in  a  low  in¬ 
come  level  and  rural  poverty.  So  far,  insufficient 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  area  in  developing 
planning  policies,  and  this  also  should  be  corrected 
as  a  matter  of  priority. 

Other  Areas 


Other  sectors  of  Central  Onta.rio  for  which 
at  present  there  are  only  scanty  policy  guidelines 
include  the  Peterborough-Lindsay  area  and  Duffer.in 
and  northern  Wellington  counties.  No  major  problems 
are  now  evident  in  these  areas,  but  they  should 
eventually  take  their  place  within  a  general  planning 
policy  framework  for  southern  Ontario. 
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2 .  The  Policy  Choices 

In  any  particular  part  of  southern  Ontario, 
the  government  has  three  broad  policy  options  with 
regard  to  population,  economic  and  urban  growth.  It 
can  accept  the  expected  trends;  it  can  attempt  to 
stimulate  and  accelerate  development;  or  it  can  attempt 
to  slow  down  the  projected  growth.  But  if  the  growth 
expectations  for  the  province  as  a  whole  are  taken  as 
given,  its  efforts  must  balance  each  other.  It  cannot 
reasonably  try  either  to  stimulate  or  to  restrain  growth 
across  the  board.  Nevertheless,  several  "packages"  of 
options  are  available,  for  example: 

1.  Accept  trends  in  all  regions. 

2.  Accept  trends  in  SW,  restrain  Central,  stimulate  East. 

3.  Restrain  SW,  restrain  Central,  stimulate  East. 

4.  Stimulate  SW,  restrain  Central,  stimulate  East. 

And  so  on.  These  may  be  called  the  "primary" 
options.  Each  is  likely  to  have  certain  advantages 
and  certain  disadvantages,  and  the  SOS  project  will 
attempt  to  determine  and  evaluate  these.  It  is  one 
of  the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  determine  whether 
there  are  present  preferences  as  to  which  primary 
options  should  (or  should  not)  be  examined. 

For  each  primary  option  and  each  region  or 
sub-region  there  is  a  set  of  secondary  options  relating 
to  the  development  pattern.  The  secondary  options  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  1967  MTARTS  "goals  plans",  which 
depict  in  broad  conceptual  form  various  ways  in  which 
the  growth  of  the  Toronto  area  might  be  distributed. 

This  paper  deals  principally  with  primary  options,  but 
it  is  important  to  note  that  in  a  sound  overall  strategy 
the  secondary  options  are  no  less  important;  they  are 
"secondary"  only  in  the  sense  that  in  logical  sequence 
they  follow  the  basic  decisions  as  to  the  future  general 
balance  of  growth. 


1 .9 
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Clearly,  COLUC  is  the  key  to  an  overall 
development  strategy  for  southern  Ontario.  COLUC 
now  contains  about  half  the  province ' s  urban  population 
and  present  trends  would  take  it  to  a  greater  share  in 
the  future.  To  deflect  some  of  this  growth,  if  it 
can  be  done,  would  probably  be  beneficial  to  COLUC 
by  easing  growth  stresses:  the  previous  section 
suggested  that  reducing  the  growth  rate ,  rather  than 
the  imposition  of  a  fixed  ceiling,  might  be  a  desirable 
and  feasible  aim.  The  question  is:  where  should  the 
growth  be  deflected  to?  It  might  be  relatively  easy 
to  encourage  development  to  the  west  and  south  of  COLUC; 
but  this  would  lead  to  the  rapid  acceleration  of  growth 
in  already  fast-growing  areas,  with  its  consequent 
strains  and  problems,  and  would  do  nothing  for  the 
north  and  east.  To  seek  to  achieve  a  more  even  province¬ 
wide  distribution  by  channeling  development  to  eastern  and 
northern  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  might  bring  much 
greater  advantages  but  would  certainly  be  much  more 
difficult  to  accomplish. 

It  must  be  stressed  that,  whatever  growth 
strategy  may  be  adopted  as  policy,  it  would  be  unrealistic 
to  expect  dramatic  results  quickly.  Economic  forces, 
capital  investments,  popular  attitudes  and  a  host  of 
other  factors  combine  to  give  enormous  strength  to 
the  status  quo.  The  aim  of  a  Southern  Ontario  Strategy 
must  be  to  establish  a  direction  and  a  course  of  action, 
recognizing  that  the  objective  almost  certainly  cannot 
realistically  involve  a  complete  transformation  of  the 
present  pattern  of  development,  land  use  and  economic 
activity,  and  that  even  significant  change  is  not  likely 
to  be  apparent  for  many  years. 

Before  any  growth  policy  for  southern  Ontario 
can  be  decided,  careful  consideration  must  be  given 
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to  the  means,  problems  and  costs  of  its  implementation. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  policy  should  be  one  of 
following  the  path  of  least  resistance;  but  it  is 
essential  that  the  Government  should  fully  understand 
the  course  of  action  to  which  it  is  committing  itself, 
and  its  implications.  Policy  and  program  should  go 
hand  in  hand;  otherwise,  the  policy  may  well  be 
unrealistic  and  incapable  of  being  realized. 

A  couple  of  examples  may  be  useful  here. 

If  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  be  Government 
policy  either  to  slow  down  COLUC ' s  growth  rate  or  to  set 
a  ceiling  on  its  size,  or  both,  a  number  of  important 
questions  arise  -  particularly  in  view  of  the  failure 
of  almost  every  government  to  halt  metropolitan  growth. 
Some  of  these  questions  are: 

What  measures  would  be  used? 

>  What  would  be  the  social  and  economic  side 

effects  of  these  measures? 

^  What  would  be  the  costs  of  providing  an 

alternative  to  the  growth  of  COLUC? 

-Would  the  alternatives,  on  balance,  be  better? 

Given  that  the  province's  population  continues 
to  grow,  purely  restrictive  measures  to  prevent  or  reduce 
inflow  to  COLUC  -  such  as  "freezing"  subdivisions  and 
building  construction  -  seem  likely  only  to  create  social 
problems  suc-h-cTS'"  ove-ccrowding ,  while  positive  measures 
to  encourage  firms  to  move  out  may  be  very  costly. 

Similar  questions  would  arise  in  relation  to 
a  policy  of  fostering  growth  in  eastern  Ontario. 


. 


- 
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What  measures  would  be  used? 
xWhat  would  their  side  effects  be? 
v  What  would  their  costs  be? 

\  Would  they  be  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  the  area? 


The  distribution  of  people,  communities  and 
economic  activity  does  not  come  about  by  accident  but 
as  a  result  of  identifiable  historical,  geographic  and 
economic  forces,  and  it  has  a  strong  momentum  of  its 
own.  To  modify  this "natural " ,  or  unplanned,  pattern  is 
analogous  to  damming  a  river:  it  may  accomplish  a  great 
deal  but  it  may  also  cost  a  great  deal,  not  only 
financially  but  in  other  terms  as  well.  For  the  Government 
to  undertake  to  do  it  without  assessing  feasibility,  costs 
and  implications  would  be  deluding  itself  and  deceiving 
the  people  of  Ontario. 


Tti_ls  should  certainly  not  b^ 


v\  4—  ■>/»  v>  v»  4-  o  n 

-  JL 1  ccr  ^  c-tkj 


an  argument  against  intervening  in  the  direction  of 
provincial  growth.  The  intention  is  not  to  be  negative 
or  defeatist,  but  only  to  stress  the  vital  importance  to 
the  Government  of  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the 
implementation  of  a  provincial  plan  and  development  policy 
will  entail.  We  believe  that  the  careful  evaluation  of 
the  various  policy  options  open  to  the  Government  is  as 
important  as  the  formulation  of  those  options,  so  that  a 
final  decision  can  be  based  on  a  careful  weighing  of 
feasibility,  difficulty  and  cost  against  expected  benefits, 
In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  we  undertake  a  brief 
review  of  some  of  the  constraints  of  which  policy  form¬ 
ulation  and  implementation  would  have  to  take  account, 
and  some  of  the  tools  which  might  be  used  to  make  it 
effective . 


I  c 
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3 .  Prospects 


The  underlying  rationale  for  the  regional 
development  alternatives  currently  contemplated 
relates  to  the  increasing  commitment  of  this  government 
to  encourage  decentralization  from  the  rapidly 
urbanizing  areas  of  Central  and  Southwestern  Ontario. 
This  commitment  can  perhaps  best  be  exemplified  by 
the  Premier's  remarks  to  the  Conference  Board  in 
Canada  where  he  stated: 


r 


"Some  of  the  major  issues  we  face  in 
Southern  Ontario  relate  to  dealing  with 
the  less  desirable  side  effects  of 
economic  growth.  We  know  that  the 
ultimate  solution  to  some  of  these 
problems  is  to  reduce  growth  pressures. 


'ixiis  can  oe  done  by 


,c-uj.j.entmg  economic 


*  -v-  ■ 


activity  to  other  parts  of  our  own  province, 
particularly  Eastern  and  Northern  Ontario". 


This  section  of  the  paper  suggests  possible 
economic  development,  rural  land  use  and  environment¬ 
al  policies  supportive  of  Ontario's  regional  develop¬ 
ment  aims.  The  evaluation  which  follows  provides  a 
brief  overview  of  opportunities  and  circumstances,  a 
historical  perspective  to  Ontario's  development 
strategy  and  an  outline  of  policy  initiatives  and 
policy  implications. 


3 . 1  _ Environmental  Opportunities  and  Constraints 


Ontario  lacks  a  comprehensive,  positive 
provincial  policy  for  the  use  of  natural  resources 
and  prime  agricultural  lands  that  would  set  out 
provincial  objectives,  priorities,  controls  and 
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incentives.  Although  many  components  of  a  comprehensive 
strategy  are  now  in  place ,  they  need  a  coherent 
policy  framework. 

Provincial  and  municipal  planning  in  the 
province  has  had  an  urban  and  economic  bias,  and 
policy  for  rural  areas  has  tended  to  assume  a  negative 
and  urban-reactionary  stance  rather  than  a  positive 
one.  And  a  generally  low  priority  has  been  accorded 
to  rural  and  natural  resource  considerations  by 
both  the  province  and  the  municipalities. 

The  public  is  coming  to  recognize  that 
this  situation  is  not  satisfactory  and  that  space 
and  the  capacity  of  resources  to  provide  needed 
goods  and  services  are  finite.  There  is  widespread 
concern  over  growing  pollution  problems,  the  loss 
of  environmentally  sensitive  sites,  and  the  adverse 
consequences  of  development  on  prime  agricultural 
lands.  A  recent-  report  documents  the  critical 
importance  of  our  mineral  aggregate  resources  for 
sustaining  continued  urban  growth.  There  is  an 
increasing  outcry  for  public  access  to  recreational 
resources  that  are  now  tied  up  in  restrictive  uses. 

The  spread  of  residential  development  in  rural  areas 
is  closing  options  to  utilize  resources  for  meeting 
higher  priorities. 

In  short,  there  is  increasing  public 
awareness  of  the  interdependencies  of  the  rural  and 
urban  economies.  The  location,  size  and  function 
of  urban  centres  will  continue  to  have  profound 
effects  on  development  in  rural  areas.  These  effects 
may  take  the  form  of  opportunities  to  be  seized  as 
well  as  adverse  impacts  to  be  contained  or  diverted. 
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Thus  a  strategy  for  natural  resources  and  rural 
areas  must  be  a  major  component  of  any  comprehensive 
development  strategy  for  Southern  Ontario. 

Further  work  on  the  Southern  Ontario 
Strategy  project  will  focus  strongly  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  opportunities  available  in  the  rural  areas 
and  the  resource  based  sectors.  At  this  early 
stage  the  following  prospects  deserve  mention: 

1.  possibility  of  a  less  environmentally 
harmful  urban  configuration  than 

the  trends  configuration  in  terms  of 
both  (a)  direct  urban  consumption  and 
(b)  indirect  effects  extending  far 
beyond  the  cities. 

2.  diversion  of  pressure  from  key  resource 
areas  of  prime  quality. 

3.  provision  of  better  and  more 
accessible  outdoor  recreation  opportunity 

*  for  urban  people. 

4.  management  of  resources  to  provide 
commodities  for  processing  industries. 

5.  development  of  rural  areas  by  means 
of  farm  adjustment,  rehabilitation, 
resource  development,  and  market 

\ 

and  income  incentives. 

6.  injection  of  innovative  ideas  into 
rural  areas. 
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7.  improvement  of  employment  opportunities 
and  income  for  rural  people. 

The  project  will  also  categorize  physical 
and  environmental  constraints  to  major  urban  develop¬ 
ment.  Some  areas  and  natural  resources  will  be 
classified  as  essentially  inviolate  and  unavailable  for 
development  due  to  their  fragility,  uniqueness  or  very 
high  priority  for  non-urban  uses;  the  Thousand  Islands, 
the  Rideau-Trent-Severn  Waterway,  the  Niagara  Escarp¬ 
ment  and  Long  Point  on  Lake  Erie  are  among  the  features 
that  would  probably  be  categorized  in  this  way. 

There  are  other  prime  resources  which,  though 
not  inviolate,  should  not  be  traded  off  to  urban  develop 
ment  and  its  associated  "shadow"  uses  on  any  major 
scale,  assuming  that  alternative  locations  are  available 
prime  agricultural  lands  and  scenic  upland  areas 
might  well  be  included  in  this  category. 

Finally,  there  may  be  locations  where  urban 
development  could  proceed  with  minimal  sacrifice  of 
resource  and  environmental  values.  The  extent  of  this 
kind  of  possibility  is  not  known  at  the  present  time. 

The  strategy  for  rural  areas  and  natural 
resources  will  have  both  sectoral  and  area  components. 
The  sectoral  components  might  well  elaborate  the 
following  principles,  among  others;  the  list  is  far 
from  complete. 


That  urban  growth  be  guided  wherever 
possible  onto  poorer  agricultural 
lands  and  lands  of  low  recreational 
value . 


1. 
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2.  That  agricultural  priorities  be 
presumed  for  all  prime  (e.g.  Class  1 
and  Class  2)  agricultural  lands. 

3.  That  the  conversion  of  prime  agricultural 
lands  to  rural  residential  uses  be 
curtailed . 

4.  That  this  agricultural  priority  be 
reinforced  by  policies  to  promote 
agriculture  as  a  profitable  undertaking. 

5.  That  prime  recreation  areas  be  presumed 
to  have  priorities  for  recreational 
purposes,  these  to  include  the  Niagara 
Escarpment,  the  Oak  Ridges  Moraine  - 
Great  Pine  Ridge,  the  Great  Lakes 
shorelines,  lake  districts  on  the 
Canadian  Shield,  the  Rideau-Trent-Severn 
waterway,  the  Thousand  Islands,  and 
major  river  valleys. 

6.  That  emphasis  be  accorded  to  the 
provision  of  recreation  areas  and 
facilities  close  to  urban  centres, 

at  locations  accessible  to  urban  people. 

7.  That  mineral  aggregate  resources  be 

'  made  available  for  exploitation  and 

subsequent  rehabilitation. 

The  area  components  in  the  strategy  would 
include  a  variety  of  physical  landscapes  and  natural 

s 

resource  patterns.  Each  area  component  presents 

its  own  distinctive  array  of  priorities  and  problems, 

development  opportunities  and  constraints,  and  each  has 
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its  own  optimum  role  to  play  in  relation  to  the  overall 
strategy.  A  list  of  candidate  area  components  for 
consideration  during  the  project  would  include  the 
following . 

1.  Scenic  uplands  (Niagara  Escarpment, 

Oak  Ridges  Moraine) . 

2.  Lake  shorelines  and  the  Rideau-Trent- 
Severn  waterway. 

3.  Lake  districts  on  the  Shield. 

4.  Major  valleys. 

5.  Agricultural  heartlands  of  South 
Central  and  Southwestern  Ontario. 

6.  Agricultural  lands  under  major 
urbanization  pressure  (chiefly  in 
Central  Ontario) . 

7.  Marginal  agricultural  areas  on  the 
Shield  and  adjacent  limestone  plains. 

3.2. _ Changing  Economic  Circumstances 


The  service  industries  are  gradually 
accounting  for  a  larger  share  of  total  employment  in 
Ontario,  while  the  relative  size  of  manufacturing  is 
shrinking . 


A  rapidly  declining  birth  rate  and  a  levelling 
off  of  immigration  indicate  that  the  creation  of  jobs 
need  no  longer  be  Ontario's  overriding  imperative.  Our 
contemporary  problem  of  unemployment  may  gradually  be 
supplanted  by  severe  shortages  of  labour. 
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Urbanization,  traditionally  supported  by 
public  policy,  has  led  to  an  undue  concentration  of 
population,  which  has  contributed  to  establishing  urban 
structures  of  domination  and  dependence. 

Shortages  of  fuels,  foodstuffs  and  industrial 
raw  materials  are  causing  a  shift  in  the  terms  of  trade 
\  in  favour  of  primary  producers.  Efficient  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  basic  raw  materials 
therefore  is  increasingly  being  viewed  as  a  source  of 
economic  strength  rather  than  a  symptom  of  weakness 
and  under-development.  Recent  price  changes  in  petroleum 
clearly  exemplify  the  increasing  importance  of  primary 
products . 


Ontario's  economy  by  virtue  of  its  significant 
manufacturing  sector  is  very  vulnerable  to  external 
forces.  Ontario's  economic  structure  covers  the  fullest 
range  of  manufacturing  activities,  is  small  and,  in 
general,  high-cost.  This  structure  has  been  protected 
by  a  system  of  tariffs  that  has  both  reflected  and 
perpetuated  these  difficulties. 

External  forces  -  such  as  the  trend  towards 
custom  unions  affording  very  large  internal  economies 
to  scale  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  emergence  in  the 
Far  East  of  labour-intensive,  standard  technology 
industries  having  labour  costs  only  a  fraction  of  our 
own,  on  the  other  -  will  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  Ontario's  manufacturing  sector  to  compete  inter¬ 
nationally  . 

The  production  and  consumption  of  goods  are 
increasingly  giving  way  to  other  kinds  of  output  such 
as  education,  entertainment,  health,  travel  outdoor 
recreation,  communication  and  information.  Even  where 
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the  ultimate  result  of  economic  activity  is  the 
production  of  a  good,  whole  industries  are  involved  in 
intermediate  processes  whose  output  consists  of  such 
intangible  items  as  a  research  concept,  a  piece  of  data, 
a  design  idea,  advertising  or  marketing. 

Increasingly,  modern  industries  are 
"footloose"  and  are  capable  of  developing  on  a  sound 
basis  away  from  the  important  centres  of  industrial 
dynamism. 

3 . 3 _ Possible  Development  Strategies 

These  circumstances  suggest  a  number  of 
strategy  elements  for  the  policy-maker.  To  begin 
to  deal  with  this  matter,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  existing  policies  and  relate  these  to 
modern  day  imperatives.  In  the  past  Ontario's  efforts 
have  been  devoted  to  encouraging  more  of  everything. 

This  has  helped  to  accentuate  the  concentration  of 
population  at  a  time  when  decentralization  has  become 
increasingly  recognized  as  a  goal.  It  has  also 
brought  about  the  haphazard  and  wasteful  utilization  of 
prime  natural  resources.  Increasing  public  concern 
over  regional  disparities  and  misuse  of  resources  has 
led  to  and  made  more  acceptable  policy  initiatives 
emphasizing  development  controls  as  they  relate  to  land 
use,  environmental  impact,  and  foreign-  ownership . 

These,  however,  were  designed  to  reduce  social  and 
environmental  consequences  associated  with  development. 
They  were  primarily  reactive  rather  than  initiative. 

Thus  they  were  not  equipped  to  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  policy-makers  to  respond  positively  to  emerging 
opportunities  and  circumstances. 

What ,  then,  should  be  the  policies  to  guide 
the  direction  of  Ontario's  economic  and  regional 
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development  effort? 

The  policy  directions  suggested  below, 
although  not  comprehensive,  build  upon  the  principle 

of  comparative  advantage  and  represent  an  attempt  to 

— _ _ . _ „ _ " _ — - — •  “ - 

recognize  and  seize  opportunities  as  they  emerge. 

The  following  promising  prospects  need  to  be  explored. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  in  terms  of 
reducing  regional  disparities  involves  according  greater 
priority  to  developing  industries  complementary  to  our 
basic  resources  and  utilizing  primary  industries  as 
a  means  of  securing  the  location  of  resources-based 
servicing  and  processing  activities.  These  efforts 
should  be  instrumental  in  creating  regional  resource 
centres  related  to  mining,  agriculture,  tourism, 
forestry  and  their  respective  servicing  and  processing 
components . 


With  its  high-cost  industrial  structure 
and  the  emphasis  on  greater  specialization  and 
product  differentiation,  Ontario  should  aim  to 
encourage  industries  requiring  substantial  education, 
intelligence  and  skills.  Custom  manufacturing, 
which  requires  elaborate  organizational  arrangements, 
flexible  engineering  and  shrewd  marketing,  is  ideally 
suited  to  take  advantage  of  Ontario's  well  developed 
educational  and  training  system.  To  determine 
the  potential  for  establishing  these  industries  in 
outlying  or  disadvantage  areas,  it  will  be  important 
to  identify  those  influences  which  affect  such 
industries . 

The  third  element  in  the  strategy  recognizes 
the  importance  role  that  services  play  in  urbanization. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  examine  the  various 
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components  of  the  service  industry  capable  of  being 
decentralized . 


3.4 


Policy  Instruments 


A  regional  strategy  for  southern  Ontario  can 
only  be  as  effective  as  its  tools  of  implementation. 
Although  no  efforts  have  yet  been  made  to  determine 
the  most  appropriate  policy  tools  there  are  already  a 
number  of  policy  instruments  available  for  possible 
utilization.  These  involve  the  application  of  develop¬ 
ment  incentives,  the  land  transfer  tax,  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation  and  the  Foreign  Investment  Review  Act. 

It  should,  however,  be  recognized  that  all  of  these 
tools  were  designed  for  a  specific  purpose  and  consequently 
need  to  be  refined  to  be  supportive  of  regional  development 
efforts.  Development  incentives,  for  example,  could  be 
made  to  discriminate  by  industries  as  well  as  by  area. 

The  Land  Transfer  Tax,  perhaps  a  less  responsive  or 
sensitive  policy  tool,  could  nevertheless  be  used  to 
discriminate  by  region,  and  hence  encourage  development 
to  locate  in  outlying  areas.  Potentially  more  powerful 
as  a  regulatory  tool  is  the  federal  Foreign  Investments 
^Review  Act.  Certainly,  once  the  province  has  determined 
what  kind  of  industries  it  wants  and  where,  the  federal 
J  regulatory  agency  could  use  these  as  guidelines  in  its 
review  of  foreign  investments. 


In  terms  of  directing  development,  the  Ontario 
Land  Corporation  appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate  policy 
tool.  By  providing  industrial  parks,  and  infrastructure 
it  has  the  capability  of  influencing  both  the  location 
and  type  of  industrial  establishments .  The  determination 
and  specific  application  of  these  policy  instruments 
will  of  course  have  to  await  formulation  of  a  detailed 
development  strategy. 
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An  array  of  policy  instruments  will  need  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  implementing  the  rural  and  natural 
resource  component  of  a  Southern  Ontario  Strategy. 

Many  of  these  are  now  in  existence,  although  they  are 
not  always  effectively  used;  others  need  to  be  created. 
Still  urgently  needed  is  a  comprehensive  "umbrella" 
policy  framework  governing  resource  allocation,  settlement, 
countryside  management,  controls  and  incentives.  Such 
a  framework  will  secure  integration,  co-ordinated 
application  and,  where  necessary,  the  creation  of  the 
individual  policy  instruments  needed  to  reinforce 
a  strategy.  The  Southern  Ontario  Strategy  project  has 
the  potential  to  take  a  significant  step  in  this  direction. 
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4 .  Next  Steps 


As  a  matter  of  priority,  the  Regional  Planning 
Branch  will  direct  its  attention  immediately  to  the 
preparation  of  constructive  input  to  impending  decisions 
related  to  the  Ontario  Land  Corporation.  As  this  paper 
points  out,  there  remains  a  good  deal  to  be  done  before 
firmly-grounded  policy  recommendations  can  be  put 
forward,  but,  as  this  paper  also  points  out,  the  basis 
exists  for  at  least  tentative  guidance  to  be  provided 
for  immediate  decision-making,  and  these  preliminary 
positions  will  be  put  forward  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  the  longer  run,  it  is  our  intention  over 
the  next  few  months  to  develop  a  series  of  broad  options 
for  the  future  urban,  economic  and  land-use  pattern  of 
southern  Ontario,  and  to  present  these  options  together 
with  a  careful,  if  necessarily  general,  assessment  of 
the  pros  and  cons,  costs  and  benefits,  of  each  one, 
including  the  means  and  problems  of  bringing  it  about. 

This  will  enable  the  basic  policy  decision  to  be  made 
/  as  to  which  option  is  to  be  pursued,  after  which  a  firm 
and  specific  southern  Ontario  plan  can  be  prepared 
accordingly . 

The  first  step,  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
immediate  future,  will  be  a  review  both  of  southern  Ontario 
as  a  whole,  and  of  individual  localities,  to  determine 
opportunities  and  constraints  more  precisely.  This  will 
include,  for  example,  an  area  by  area  examination  of  the 
physical  suitability  of  land  for  urbanization;  access¬ 
ibility  and  availability  and  practicability  of  hard 
services;  and  economic  potential.  Parallel  with  this 
process,  tentative  regional  objectives  will  be  developed 
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for  policy  consideration  and  determination,  and  the 
available  implementation  tools  will  be  examined  and 
assessed.  At  appropriate  points  further  position 
papers  will  review  progress  and  seek  policy  decision 
and  direction. 
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